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contributes to the general honesty of the community,
is certainly important for the character of any
nation. These advantages have been expounded
at great length by John Stuart Mill in his essay,
On Liberty. "Human nature," he there writes, "is
not a machine to be built after a model and set to do
exactly the work prescribed for it, but a tree, which
requires to grow and develop itself on all sides
according to the tendency or inward forces which
make it a living thing."* But he unjustifiably limits
the function of the State in regard to this matter
when he lays down the rule that the State only exists
for purposes of self-protection. Even Adam Smith
admits that the legitimate functions of government
are not only self-protection but are also to secure
each citizen from the injustice or ill-will of other
citizens, and to erect and maintain certain establish-
ments of public utility which are of such a nature
that it would never be the particular interest of an
individual or the interest of a small number of
persons to construct them. Mill bases his theory
on a distinction between what he calls "self-
regarding " acts (e.g. getting drunk) and other acts
which are "hot self-regarding (e.g. theft). This is a
thoroughly arbitrary distinction which few persons
would nowadays accept. Fitzjames Stephen re-
marked that this distinction was of the same kind
as a distinction drawn between acts done in time and
acts done in space. The fallacy is dealt with at
some length by Professor Montague, who points out
that no act can be so distinguished, although of
course no human power can punish anybody for his

1 John Stuart Mill, On Liberty, p. 34.   London, 1913.